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Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven. 
—Kinec Henry V, Part 2 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHat Brpwe i, Organist 
<D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection.of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneaiz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, DONALD GRANT! 


Donald Grant grew up in the Highlands of 
Scotland and attended the University of Edip. 
burgh, where he majored in history and modem 
languages. Since the World War he has devoted 
his life to the inculcation of peace in the minds 
of the people of many European countries, and 
under the auspices of the Institute of Internationgl 
Education at New York he is now lecturing 
that subject in America, principally among the 
smaller colleges of the South. If we sometime 
wonder why the South seems aloof in her politica 
tendencies, we can see the picture of her hearpip 
Dr. Grant's statement: ‘‘At once, in the South, 
I noticed a different outlook than in the North 
Not only is the tempo of life less rapid theres the 
sense of the past is also more vivid. One is aware 
of this not only in the appearance of the towns 
but in the interests and memories of the 
and of the colleges. Chiefly noticeable be 
different attitude to the Civil War. It is 
membered; it is always mentioned, brought intp 
conversations, an everyday fact, so to 
although generally quite without bitterness. The 
South evidently suffered more, lost more, te 
members longer. As the weaker party it te 
sembles Scotland in her historic wars and stru 
with England—not to mention her rebellions of 
the eighteenth century. England has forgotten 
these. Scotland remembers them. They ar 
celebrated in many Scottish songs."’ If there were 
no other reason to make war abhorrent, this 
testimony of its lasting humiliations in our own 
country, handed down from father to son, should 
be sufficient to outlaw it forever. 


THE FREE-SPEECH QUESTION 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Iam not acommunist. Far from it. But I find 
myself disturbed by the arrest of Earl Browder at 
Terre Haute the other day in order to prevent 
him from delivering an address favoring his own 
election as President of the United States. Do 
you not think this was a violation of the right 
of free speech? 

—G. W. Martinpais 


Previous to the receipt of this letter the Editor 
had prepared a discussion of the subject in an 
editorial, which is printed in this number of the 
Magazine. 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

. . Your last editorial on the pussyfooting on 
war in the platforms of the major political parties 
was splendid. Some time ago I was so struck with 
the excellence of the Carngcrz Macazine that! 
have been filing all my copies. They seem dif 
ferent from all others, everything good, and not 
one bit that is not useful. 

—Caru VAN DER VoortT 
History is a race between education and dis 
aster. 


—H. G. Wes 
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PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


By Homer Saint-GavuDENs 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Berore the cus- 
toms officials had 
passed my lug- 
gage on the dock 
ast summer, a 
cheerful young 
journalist started 
plying me with 
questions wheth- 
er Germany was 
more advanced, 
or England less 
retroactive in its 
present-day painting, and as to the 
effect M. Blum’s policy had on the 
Parisian dealers who line the Rue de la 
Boétie. I reassured him. The Nazi 
régime has not destroyed art in Ger- 
many. The Royal aculuals gives back- 
bone and not stuffiness to English 
painting. The ups and downs of French 
day-to-day politics will have vanished 
into the mists of the past long before 
the French painters who follow in the 
footsteps of Watteau, or Ingres, or 
Manet. 

The exhibition that you may see in 

the galleries today is a reflection of all 
this, is an exhibition of contemporary 
painting, shown in much the same pro- 
portion as that painting has obtained 
recognition through social groups in 
each country. It presents all the art 
news that is fit to print concerning the 
six countries included. This is worth 
doing somewhere in the world each 
year. Pittsburgh is the place where 
it is done. 
_ Whether any one person likes the 
individual paintings, all or none, has 
nothing to do with the merit of the 
exhibition, which is a success or failure 
in so far as it presents or fails to present 
a true summary of contemporary art. 

This is not a collection of old masters. 


Masterpieces are determined by pos- 


terity, not by the present. The Inter- 
national, on the contrary, is an exhibi- 
tion of the art of living artists. Here, 
where the prizes are awarded only to 
paintings completed within the past 
five years, is an exhibition that looks 
forward, not backward. This is not an 
exhibition of the art of amateurs. Each 
artist represented has a standing in some 

articular group in his own country. 

his is not an exhibition of experimen- 
tal art. On casual inspection some of 
the art may appear to be experimental, 
but really all of it has passed the tenta- 
tive stage. This is not a collection of 
pretty pictures. That would be the 
simplest collection of all to obtain. In 
one of the Paris salons I saw two thou- 
sand pretty pictures. We could have all 
of them any time, and a wholly new 
dose of anathema from the art critics 
into the bargain. 

This is not a collection of paintings 
gathered together by me alone. It is 
assembled by a staff composed of John 
O’Connor for this land; Guillaume 
Lerolle for France in particular and the 
rest of Europe in general; Arnold Palm- 
er for England; Margaret Palmer, no 
relation, for Spain; Llario Neri for Italy; 
and Charlotte Weidler for Germany. 1, 
in my own person, furnish the glue, the 
cohesion which holds the machine to- 
gether; at least I hope I do. 

Naturally, the members of this staff 
in these six countries differ in their per- 
sonalities. All of them, however, are 
devoted, energetic, understanding of 
conditions, and liked in their tends both 
by the powers-that-be and by artists. 
These representatives take pride in their 
eclecticism and in their ability to resist 
a universal pressure to promote this or 
that group of painters. Everywhere 
they have been cordially received. 

Each one of us at this task desires 
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First Prize of $1,000 
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annually that the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion be more catholic than the last one 
in the hope of meeting a wide variety 
of tastes: that of the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee, the mass of the public, the 
artists themselves, the critics so diver- 
gent in their beliefs, those who feel 
they know all about up-to-date art, and 
those who admire only pleasant, ob- 
jective painting. ae 

Last year we included in our exhibi- 
tion twenty-one nations in an attempt 
toexplain what many lands were doing. 
This year we have confined ourselves 
to the more obvious countries from the 
attistic point of view, that is to say, 
France, England, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 

We have also reverted to the old no- 
tion of giving a one-man show. It is a 
notion strongly approved by the artists 
themselves. We chose that much-dis- 
cussed Spaniard Gutierrez Solana, who 
occupies an outstanding position in 
European art today, as is evinced by the 
recent purchase of three of his paintings 
by the French Government. We need 
excitement. When you look at Solana’s 
macabre imaginings you obtain it. Un- 
questionably they will shock you. Go 
tight ahead and get shocked. Get 
shocked in a humble spirit. Remember 
the unflattering fact that the vast 
majority of us expect from art only 
what we bring to it, generally merely 
sentimentality and sameness. 

But to return to the exhibition at 
large; on the one hand, we have in- 
cluded more paintings acceptable to the 
general public. On the other hand, we 
have included a number of discussible 
paintings. The obvious leaders in each 
country are represented by paintings that 
tank with their best. As to the middle 
gtoup of painters, it becomes a matter of 
opinion whom to choose and whom to 
omit. We have made our selections 
according to the soundest opinions we 
could obtain in the countries them- 
selves; I think of Professor Pauli in 
Germany, director emeritus of the Ham- 
burg Museum, or of Signor Ojetti in 
Italy, the art critic member of the 


Italian Royal Academy of Arts and 
Science. 

There has developed of late an ex- 
tensive demand for new painters. As a 
result, this exhibition sets forth about 
one-third fresh names. Some of these 
artists are older men. Some are younger. 
Some are advanced. Some are conserva- 
tive. Some of these men the public 
will decide do not ‘‘make the grade."’ 
Others will gain acceptance. This I 
know because since I have been in 
Pittsburgh nine youngsters have won 
prizes with us. But we should not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we 
can keep up such a pace. If we did, we 
would prove that the average effective 
artistic life of a painter is only three 
seasons; which would be a sad blow to 
us gray heads. A sound average of 
artistic life is two decades, so that on 
this basis our exhibition might an- 
nually produce five per cent of novelty, 
not thirty-three and a third. However, 
there are still other factors entering 
into the problem, which would lead me 
to expect about ten per cent of our ex- 
hibition to be ‘‘new”’ each fall. 

One of the first things you will notice 
is that the youngsters among the fresh 
names have brought to the present ex- 
hibition the idea that the progress of 
art is startlingly like the progress of our 
Government, since both, in the words 
of Coleridge, are ‘‘an intermediate, 
somewhat between a thought and a 
thing.”’ 

Art to these men has felt the need of 
a change. The art we have been accus- 
tomed to, the art that has the approval 
of age and vision, up to comparatively 
recent times has remained representa- 
tive, naturalistic, or realistic in a 
mildly sentimental way. More modern 
men, however, have been attempting to 
free painting from design and line, just 
as the impressionists some fifty or more 
years ago freed painting in the matter 
of color. 

However, the surface of the earth is 
the same. Scenes in nature have not 
changed. People look as they always 
have looked. These are the subjects of 
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most paintings. The real change has 
come, therefore, in ideas. When the 
artist attempts to put such an interpreta- 
tion of these conceptions on canvas, he 
is at a disadvantage, because his audi- 
ence understands the general appearance 
of things through ordinary vision and 
not through mental conceptions. So, 
until the artist is able to set forth 
dreams that are understood by groups 
other than himself, he will be subject to 
criticism. Most of the more adventur- 
ous men consciously or subconsciously 
realize this. Yet, quite undaunted, they 
are reaching out with vigor and at 
times with certain inconsiderateness. 

There exists, however, in art an 
amorphous, esthetic Supreme Court, 
which orders the eccentricities of this 
healthful adventuring. It says of one 
effort, however incomprehensible to 
certain portions of the social order, 
“This is fine. Keep it.’’ It says of 
another effort, ““This is ill-judged. 
Forget it.” 

As a result, there is comin 
mature reflection, an era o 


an era of 
desire to 


find the best and to enjoy that beg 
in peace. 

I met up with the keynote of this 
European art situation one day when gg 
motoring down the east coast of Spain 
we stopped at a pueblo celebrating Ip. 
dependence Week with a series of 
fights. It was dusk when we arrived, 
and the excitement of the day was over, 
All the village, though, had clustered 
around the bull pen discussing the next 
day’s animals. So, being fond of bulls, 
we climbed up on the rails, looked, 
listened, and swapped remarks with the 
local enthusiasts. One old chap there 
who reminded me of a selectman from 
my own New England village, excep 
that he smelled less of pie and more of 
gatlic, became especially chummy. 

‘Are you Leftists or Rightists politi- 
cally hereabouts?’’ says Margaret Palm 
er. ‘‘Shhh,’’ he replied, “‘we don't 
talk about that. The Lefts have the 


offices but the Rights have much power. 
Best of all, we don’t insult one another. 
Tranquillity.” 

I am sorry that the Spaniards have not 


BREAKFAST TABLE 
By Prerre Bonnarp (French) 


Second Prize of $600 
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practiced what my 
old friend preached. 
Nevertheless, that 
Spanish peasant’s 
philosophy is ex- 
actly what present- 
day artists them- 
selves would like to 
feel now obtains in 
comtemporary paint- 
ing. Old art exists. 
There is a real place 
for old art. It is a 
hitching post for us 
to tie to. New art 
prospers. It rubs the 
moss off the hitch- 
ing post. 

Or put it another 
way: I despise a 
radio and love a 
hurdy-gurdy, and I 
have bribed one to 
play in St. James Street. But my young 
neighbors who never gave a nickel to a 
hurdy-gurdy make night hideous for me 
with a radio. However, as they both 
are going to continue to exist, the old 


lamb and the young lion, in art or 
music, must learn to share their scanty 
bed, these years not being fortunate ones 


for painters. An artist, to succeed, 
needs a background of matured and 
cultured interest and a patron with 
superfluous wealth to encourage him 
imaginatively and to sustain him eco- 
nomically. Artists at present, however, 
being ninety per cent too numerous, are 
only ten per cent properly petted. 

All of which is too bad. 

We should remember that the first 
need of a precious object is that not 
overmany of them may be found lying 
around. The second need is for us to 
inveigle ourselves into thinking that 
the object is precious. One of the ways 
of thinking that a thing is precious is to 
cherish it. Witness your neighbor's 
objectionable imp that its mama coos 
over. The same thing is true of paint- 
ing. It is whatever it is simply because 
we think it is so, and to make the “‘so”’ 
an object of value we must create a fuss 


SPRING 
By Pepro pg Vacencia (Spanish) 
Third Prize of $500 


over it. An emerald, 
unset, lying on my 
ro blotter looks 

ike a piece of 
broken beer bottle. 
The emerald well 
set on a charming 
feminine hand is an 
object of passion to 
some particular 
male. 

An artist’s pic- 
ture, in a word, re- 
quires a frame. 
When I say a frame, 
I am thinking of 
two kinds of frames. 
One frame is the 
material piece of 
carved wood sur- 
rounding the area 
of paint and canvas 
that the artist uses, 
the boundary line for his imaginative 
world within which he invites his pub- 
lic to play. This visual tangible ad- 
junct of a painting is not to be scoffed 
at; quite the contrary. But far more 
than this, a second frame is formed of 
the social regard and affection that sur- 
rounds the picture and makes that pic- 
ture in the wall space it occupies a 
definite and respected fragment of the so- 
cial pomp and circumstance that created 
it. That is not so common these days. 
For whether you be in Nazi Germany or 
Fascisti Italy or communistic France or 
civil-war-torn Spain, these nervous, ir- 
responsible strainings of international 
social orders toward better but ill- 
comprehended ends fail to fertilize the 
field in which fine painting has its roots. 

As aresult, these social frames are not 
what they ought to be. In Germany 
they seem made of green wood. In 
Italy they seem turned out on a stock 
model. In France they seem badly 
patched. In Spain they seem quite up 
to date, but the rival factions are shoot- 
ing holes in them. Only in England. 
does the frame appear to be well con- 
structed and designed to suit contem- 


porary taste. 
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THE LAKE, REGENT'S PARK 
By Eve Kirx (British) 
First Honorable Mention with Prize of $400 


Within the German frame this year, 
I began my search for pictures peace- 
fully enough when an hour after reach- 
ing Hamburg, Charlotte Weidler and I 
were drinking Rhine wine and munch- 
ing cake in the quiet study of that re- 
tired Director of the Hamburg Museum, 
Dr. Pauli, of whom I have spoken. It 
was a perfect German professorial 
atmosphere, the economical fire on the 
polished little hearth, the antimacassars 
on every chair. 

For all his pink cheeks he was sad, 
was Professor Dr. Direktor Pauli. 
“Good Germans must be patient,’’ he 
said in a perfect Oxford accent. ‘‘But 
I am seventy years old, and I doubt if 
I have life enough to see the results of 
my patience.”’ 

Dr. Pauli is sighs: 


More than any- 
thing else these days the stranger feels 
that, for all its aggressive exterior, 
Germany at heart is waiting. Indeed, 
nothing of any consequence artistically 
seems to have developed in Germany 


since before the War. Of course, if 
those whom we would think of as being 
on the top are virtually nonexistent, 
those in the middle are beginning to 


give their women folk better clothes. 
Yet better clothes, however commenda- 
ble, do not contribute to imaginative 
joy in Germany today. Pictures are 
rarely purchased, and would not be 
bought at all were it not for that 
Nordic vitality the Germans love to 
emphasize. It certainly persists, with 
the result that there is no contemporary 
sameness around Berlin or Munich 
studios. To some extent German aft, 
indeed, is even becoming more cheerful. 
The serious men turn rather to charm 
of expression and less to an effort to 
cater to distorted nerves. They have 
resurrected the German poetic sense 
that has so long been dormant, until 
once again the old romantic school is 
coming into its own. 

I found a perfect example of the rea 
son for the difficulties of present-day att 
in Germany at luncheon one noon ima 
handsome residence on the Tiergartea, 
which before the War was the fashiow 
able quarter of the city. My host, Hert 
George Hahn, had developed the steel 
industry in a manner second only to the 
Krupps. He and his wife represented the 
finest type of unostentatious wealthy 
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Germans, interested in esthetics, eager 
to support the best of German cultural 
life on the slightest opportunity. The 
company consisted of German intel- 
lectuals, a professor of art who has just 
been given an LL.D. in Harvard, a pro- 
fessor of botany who had spent the last 
two years in Java. 

In talking with my host, who had 
begun life in the steel town of Diissel- 
dorf, 1 asked when he had built this 
residence in Berlin. Thirty years ago, 
hesaid. I did a little figuring. Twenty- 
two years ago the War broke over 
Europe. For eight years, then, my man 
of means had Jed a prosperous, ample 
existence, enjoying a well-being that 
was beneficial through his hands to the 
humanities of his race. Those were the 
years when painting prospered in Ger- 
many, under such men as Stuck and 
Menzel. Then came the holocaust. For 
twenty-two years Herr Hahn has never 
known a let-up of strain and anxiety 
concerning the future of a carefully de- 
veloped business and a growing home. 
He has ceased to be in a position to 
support popular contemporary artists, 
nor can the artists develop the fine arts 
without Herr 
Hahn's support. 

The wonder is 
thatthereexists any 
German art at all. 

Italian art, too, 
suffers from the 
lack of a social 
fabric, which must 

lace an emotional 
tame around the 
wooden frame of a 
painting if that 
painting is to 
achieve ultimate 
recognition. 

Laughter had 
vanished from Italy 
when I reached that 
land last spring. 
No longer did a 
barge on the Vene- 
tian Grand Canal 
float singers pierc- 


FIELD FLOWERS 
By Henri Déziré (French) 
Second Honorable Mention with Prize of $300 


ing the chilly evening with ‘‘Santa 
Lucia.’’ Lips were set tight. There 
was food, and determination, yet many 
well-grounded fears. They had little to 
sell. They had nowhere to sell it. Even 
the keynote of their staff of life, their 
tourist trade, had vanished. I had a cup 
of coffee sitting out on one of those iron 
chairs in the Piazza San Marco, which 
once were so tempting to pugnacious 
American sailors. I noticed that now 
these seats were only an eighth of one 
per cent occupied by Italian bridal 
couples, who bought nothing but my 
innocuous liquid. In fact, ruminating 
on art aa the sole occupation com- 
patible with a decent pocketbook there- 
abouts those days when a liter of gaso- 
line cost twice as much as a liter of the 
best Chianti. 

For all that, the Italian section shows 
a real stamina. 

This improvement in quality is due 
more to government support than to 
any fresh brilliance on the part of the 
half-dozen new men we have unearthed. 
For the powers-that-be understand well 
the part art played in ‘‘the grandeur 
that was Rome.’’ Consequently, among 
their many official 
orderings they order 
art. As money does 
not exist for pic- 
ture purchase, they 
see to it officially 
that their first 
fifteen painters are 
Gieaneod! in a decent 
scale of living. Our 
Government sub- 
sidizes art at the 
bottom. The Italian 
subsidizes it at the 
top. Some painters 
they give commis- 
sions to paint fres- 
coes, some they 
make ‘‘excellences’’ 
and members of the 
Academy. In each 
exhibition Venice 
spends 575,000 lire 
on prizes, not in- 
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cluding purchases. Besides, Rome gives 
a show, Milan gives a show. Even San 
Remo gives a show, and all shows rank 
us when it comes to monetary induce- 
ments. 

A meeting I had with that ranking 
Italian art critic Ojetti in the railroad 
station in Florence explains how artistic 
matters stand relatively in Italy and at 
home. Ojetti is a member of the 
Italian Academy. Ojetti draws down 
in salaries and pensions about ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. Ojetti sports a free 
pass on the railroads and a free residence 
in Rome whenever he cares to use it. 
Ojetti at the moment of which I speak 
was on his way to a conference in Rome, 
where he and his fellow members were 
to distribute some fifty thousand dollars 
in bonuses. As Ojetti stopped to talk 
with me, the station agent took Ojetti’s 
coat. An assistant agent took Ojetti’s 
stick. A second assistant agent re- 
marked, ‘“The train is ready to leave, 
Your Excellency.’” Whereat Ojetti said 
a leisurely good-bye and ambled off to 
his compartment. When that happens 
to the se of our art critics in the 
Pennsylvania Station of New York, 
then will Italian 
artists become en- 
thusiastic over 
sending to the 
United States. 

Quite the op- 
posite to Italy is 
Spain. Neither I 
nor our Spanish 
representative, 

Margaret Palmer, 
ever thought the 
Spaniards would 
really do what they 
are doing now. 
They are custo- 
marily so good- 
natured. Indeed, 
while I was there 
last spring, the pot 
of Spanish social 


again. Right up to the moment of this 
last furious struggle, through all the 
country’s political bickering, the § 

ish business man prospered. Barcelong 
and Madrid were the most cheerful cities 
I visited. There were cafés, music, extra 
big crowds at the bullfights, and irres. 
ponsible chatter over much black coffee, 

If I lunched on the beach at Sitges, 
about me were youngsters in doggy 
sports clothes. If I entered or left my 
Madrid hotel, I wove through Lincolns 
and Rolls-Royces and Hispano-Suizas 
drawn up for weddings. Indeed, Marge 
ret Palmer heard a little old lottery. 
ticket vendor remark while she was 
being sadly ignored in the midst of one 
of these crushes, “‘And they say they 
have no money.” 

As a result, up to the time of my 
departure the Spanish artists had by no 
means crawled back under their chilly 
north lights. Instead, this resurging 
social excitement had created diverse 
schools of painting for their many 
social orders, not deep, but cheerful and 
varied painting; a healthy expression 
of youthful ambition. Indeed, when 
artists of reputation exhibited their 

work in Barcelona 
or Madrid, the first 
day or two invari- 
ably sprinkled on 
the gallery wallsa 
liberal number of 
‘“Sold’”’ signs. 
Certainly such 
painters as these 
form a background 
to the somber 
strength of out 
Spanish leader 
Gutierrez Solana. 
Like Edgar Alla 
Poe in his sepuk 
chral philosophy 
of life, Solana is 
Spain’s most if 
portant painter, 
with an outstand 


life boiled fortu- VASE OF FLOWERS ing European rep 
nately, as even now By Avserto Sauietti (Italian) tation. 
I hope it will boil Third Honorable Mention with Prize of $200 Just where and 
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when the idea that 
good pictures are 
necessarily only 
pretty ictures per- 
meated our wide- 
spread notion of art 
I have never been 
able to find out. 
Good paintings are 
born as a revelation 
of the immediate 
world that sur- 
rounds them. Con- 
sequently, when an 
artist like Solana 
superficially seems 
to comprehend only 
what we grasp and 
yet makes that com- 
prehension appear 
out of the ordinary, 
we should not be 
too easily upset. 
For though we may 
be right within our own limitations, 
perhaps Solana may see something in- 
visible to us, which with a little pati- 
ence we may learn to recognize. It is 
this quality which causes paintings to 
continue through the years as a record 
of the material and spiritual aspect of 
the contemporary scene. Within this 
scene Solana is calling attention to the 
sorrows and struggles of a social order, 
which appears to him to be completely 
out of joint. His work is effectual be- 
cause he is mentally and spiritually in 
touch with those whom he attempts to 
reach. He is part of the varied scheme 
of things that keep us all everlastingly 
searching for “‘What is art?’ If we 
decide on the answer, painting will be as 
dull as last week’s crossword puzzle. 

Even Engiand cannot solve that prob- 
lem. Yet England alone of all the lands 
is at the moment progressing artisti- 
cally, as it does financially, in confi- 
dence. Because from the center of the 
Court of St. James reach out the rami- 
fications of an order that produces the 
sMarft society atmosphere surrounding 
the parade of the private view of the 
Royal Academy. 


BARBER’S SHOP 


By Paut Srarretr Sampre (American) 
Fourth Honorable Mention with Prize of $100 


The English run such affairs as they 
should be run. It behooves us to take 
many leaves from their book. Flowers, 
functionaries, gold chains and red robes 
on the ticket men last spring were 
spread all up and down the red-velvet- 
carpeted stairs; while outside in the 
court of Burlington House the air purred 
with the murmur of Rolls-Royces and 
Daimlers, none of them streamlined, all 
of them in England’s own language 
‘‘spit-and-polished,’’ designed for top 
hats, and clustered around the Lord 
Mayor’s limousine quite covered with 
gold plate and supplied with special 
bulges for his mace and three-cornered 
hat and a brace of seventeenth-century 
pistols for protection. 

Hedged by certain limitations, the 
Royal Academy represents English art 
more than any other academy represents 
the art of any other nation. In con- 
sequence, within Academy purlieus is 
not an art that just pleases government 
nabobs, nor an art developed according 
to the neurasthenic eccentricities of 
latter-day newspaper writers, but an 
art that sets forth the peculiar desires 
of its own nation’s social orders to 
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decorate their own walls. The present 
Academy, with men like John and 
Cameron, knows what it wants and 
seeks the result with assurance and a 
realization of the strength and discretion 
of its own public. 

Nevertheless, even the London Times 
understands that the Royal Academy 
does face a lively opposition on which 
to develop its pictorial muscles. There 
are many non-Royal-Academy English- 
men, and women too, like Eve Kirk, 
who won an honorable mention here 
this year. These ‘‘outsiders,’’ as they 
ate called in London, turn and turn 
about, may be abstract, surrealistic, or 
just wholly complicated, as their vari- 
ous occasions demand. 

France, which for so long a period has 
loomed large in the art world, I visited 
last. There, in the process of choosing 
fifty pictures for Ricslineali, I have 
looked, in an afternoon, at as many as 
seven thousand paintings in the Salon. 
After one of these sessions I agree with 
William James that “‘life is a predica- 
ment preceding death.”’ 

Naturally, such a situation raises 
particular ned with my nerves as I try 
to justify my reason for existence. 
Once a a time it was nothing but 
- delight for the man who thought 

¢ knew all about art to bob down 
Parisian nena waters supported by 
an unsinkable set of rules while he 
tagged various and sundry ‘‘chers 
maitres’’ along the Quai St. Michel. 
Nowadays, though, such a person must 
step off the deep end of the Pont 


Neuf, realizing only too well that old 


Henri Quatre is not going to climb down 
from his are to do a thing about 
it while that person sinks or swims on 
his own in the wake of all these artistic 
athletes of various and sundry tastes. 

It is certainly mixed bathing around 
Paris, academic, abstract, sober, and fan- 
tastic, all in the same pool. Some do gra- 
cious butterfly work. Some are more be- 
wildering than crossword puzzles. Some 
appear wild. Some are accepted by the 
intelligentsia. Some express sleepy ac- 
ceptance of yesterday evening. On one 


and the same morning first Guillaume 
Lerolle and I puttered about Déziré’s 
kindly old garden, to come away with a 

entle flower piece, which won an 
fiosienetile mention this year; and then 
crossed the street to Dufresne’s shop, 
where we annexed his exciting last 
year’s contribution to the Venetian 
show. 

I regret I cannot announce that many 
of these new painters are very young; 
for, as I have said, everybody confides 
in me the bright secretive suggestion 
that I bring home a carload of new 
painter-colts to furnish fresh subjects 
for artistic betting. Unfortunately, I 
am running not a racing stable, but a 
picture show, where it requires more 
than three years to develop a fresh entry 
and most of them bow a tendon any- 
how. However, we do endeavor to 

roduce an occasional new, but possi- 
Ble. pictorial Derby winner, who should 
make everybody realize how wonderful 
is art, though all its wonders are not 
consistently beneficent. We acquired 
twelve youngsters in France, did Lerolle 
and I, as we persisted between artists 
and dealers; I, like Briand, always 
saying ‘‘Yes—but’’; Lerolle, like Poin- 
caré, constantly remarking ‘‘No—be- 
cause. 

I was ruminating on all this in the 
back showroom off a dealer who con- 
trols many of the established school of 
pictorial trapeze artists, when suddenly 
the dealer exploded all over me, asking 
why we did not hang an exhibition of 
twenty such geniuses, each painting be- 
ing a masterpiece. I knew by twenty 
geniuses he meant his geniuses. Con- 
sequently, I registered a mental reserva- 
tion as to the possibilities of his mak- 
ing such a French section stick with the 
American public. 

Now it becomes us to turn our eyes 
homeward to see what we may dis- 
cover pictorially in our immediate 
vicinity. 

In the first place, the mechanical 
process of painting easel pictures is so 
cheap, the natural ego of the painter is 
so persistent, the type of life so enjoy- 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Pierre Roy (French Member of the Jury) 


able, and the present Government is so 
beneficent that the weeding-out process 
of the survival of the fittest has a bad 
time of it. 


In the second place, about fifty per 
cent of our painters these days are 
concentrating not so much on reflecting 
their social order as on reforming it. 
They forget that propaganda painting 
is as misplaced and impossible an idea 
in permanent art as wapegent music. 


Instead, the one essential philosophy 
that the American painter should cli 
to is that a painter is first, last, an 
foremost an esthetic craftsman, whose 
output is valuable for the quality of the 
emotional response he arouses in his 
chosen social group by his imagination 
and his technical ability to decorate a 
space on a wall. The painters who 
absorb this philosophy find that within 
its scope lies plenty of opportunity for 
them to develop their esthetic, competi- 
tive muscles. I quote from a letter I 
received not long ago from Eugene 
Speicher: 

In spite of the cockeyed state the art world is 
in, as is everything else, I've been working 


steadily. In these days of so-called new standards 
in art, new reasons for painting, and new groups 


OLD MILL 
By Epwarp Bruce (American Member of the Jury) 


telling us what to paint and where to line up, it's 
becoming se difficult to preserve one’s 

per state of mind, to feel and paint one’s feel- 
ings about life; but so far I think that when! 
am painting I am not thinking of politics, ways 
of Penne aan organizations, Spanish troubles, 
and all the many other things that are in the air, 
My contribution as a citizen, no matter which way 
I look at it, is as a painter and a producer of 
paintings. 


This philosophy can be lived up t 
in many ways. I am not pleading that 
the Speicher type of painting is the only 
type of painting. 

For example, I remember one night! 
saw the moving picture ‘Follow the 
Fleet,’ wherein the sentimental gith 
who loved a sailor who did not love 
her, at least at that time, sang a song: 
It was a 1936 song that obviously 
pleased the audience. Yet, right in the 
middle of that song I realized that 
neither did I know what the song was 
about nor could I remember any air of 
catch any melody as it passed me. Also 
I recalled that I was fifty-six years old. 

Quite so with the picture game. | 
play with paintings. Therefore, pet- 
haps I have acquired an understan ing 
of the younger pictorial idea. Many 
my friends, however, who are also 
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fifty-six years old but spend their odd 
moments chiefly with golf or horses, 
and are a little shy about pictures, 
naturally find themselves in the posi- 
tion | was in at my musical movie, and 
turn to the work of a veteran. There is 
not a bit of harm in any of us older ones 
succumbing to the fascinating charm of 
a well-remembered encore, yet as most 
of the world is under fifty-six I see no 
reason why I or my fifty-six-year-old 
friends should expect to understand 
what it is all about pictorially or music- 
ally, or resent what we do not under- 
stand, so long as many and younger 
folk enjoy the latter-day answer. 

Good art or bad art, to the normal 
run of us, is just the art that satisfies 
to a greater or less degree our visual 
habits. Most of our life is habit. 
Patriotism is a habit. Coffee for break- 
fast instead of tea, or tea instead of 
coffee is a habit. Then, to pile on the 
complications, all of these permanent 
habits are constantly being influenced 
by our fashions, which are our momen- 
tary habits. Consequently, when one 
portion of our social fabric, be it the 


aft critic, or society leader, or the 


proletariat, declares that a certain pic- 
ture is good art or bad art, that portion 
may possibly be delivering a genuine 
bit of correct criticism, yet most of the 
time all that portion means is that the 
painting is or is not the kind of paint- 
ing of which that portion has the habit. 

We in this Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings are doing our best 
to set forth all such habits of the eye. 
We believe that a sound painting is one 
that successfully satisfies the demands 
of a certain one of these types of habits. 
If these visual habits are long-enduring 
and accepted by a recognized social 
order, then the painting is a good one. 
The public, therefore, will understand 
more and feel more if it will accept in 
painting these many responses to many 
accustomed social reactions that exist 
as a reflection of our nerves, our di- 
gestions, our tragedies, our work, and 
our pleasures. 

Certainly, whatever habits are to be 
satisfied among artists, technique is 
returning into vogue. Such technique, 
however, has not returned so much as 
something to be admired, as something 
that is required—an accepted means to 
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anend. This end in modern painting is 
rather how a thing is put than what is 
put before the public. We are entering 
an era of stylists in painting. 

The way of these stylists is still a bit 
complicated. So, in the meantime, the 
Carnegie Institute sets forth each year 
in this pictorial department store a 
counter loaded with contemporary art. 
For we who try to organize the Inter- 
national have a wide public to cover. 
Art is not, like a horseshow, just for 
the rich; or, like baseball in the back 
lot, just for the poor. Art is for all 
who come, of any age or station. 

Such a pictorial record of the emo- 
tions of our badly tattered, albeit 
vociferous, social orders may induce a 
deal of loose raving. I am content. 
We need discussible paintings to keep 
art alive just as we need discussion to 
blow the breath of life into politics. 
Without discussion, intellectual opinion 
becomes flabby. Artistic ideas, like 


political or economic ideas, to develop 
any strength whatsoever, must swim 
with their own muscles and not be 
towed about by various and sundry pro- 


fessional or amateur crusaders. 

In the International are reasons for 
that discussion. Some of them may be 
whispered, some chuckled, some 
screamed. Only remember what my 
friend Dr. Pauli counseled me that first 
evening in Hamburg. Patience. Even- 
tually, something significant is bound 
to happen, when at last there appears 
over the horizon that reconstructed 
youth which honestly, not spuriously 
formed, demands its own. 

Meantime we older folk should keep 
on gleaning our artistic wheat from our 
chaff, knowing that the awaited ex- 
ceptional kernel will only sprout in 
some obscure corner and ripen in the 
light by virtue of a kindly hand open- 
ing the shutters. 


CHANGING OPINIONS 


A serpent which is unable to strip off its skin 
will perish. So will all those intellects that are 
prevented from changing their opinions. They 
cease to be intellects. 

—NIETZsCHE 
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FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


Fine Arts 
OcroBEeR 


27—‘‘The International,’ by Royal Cortissog, 
Art Critic of the New York Herald Tr. 
bune. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


NoveMBER 


1—*‘An Appreciation of the International,” by 
Elmer A. Stephan, Director of Art, Pitts. 
burgh Public Schools. 2:30 p.m. ig 
Lecture Hall. 


‘Exploring the International,’’ by Dorothy 
Adlow, Contributing Art Critic of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 8:15 p.m. in 
Music Hall. 


‘Present-Day Picture-Makers and How 
They Do It,’’ by Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Extension Lecturer of the Art Institute of 
of Chicago. 2:30 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


‘New Adventures in Painting by Living 
Masters,’ by Dr. Watson. 8:15 p.m. in 
Music Hall. 


Subject to be announced, by William M. 
Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Ma- 
seum of Act. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


MuszeuMm 


Lecrure Hari 
NoveMBER 

15—'‘Flying the Pacific with the China Cli 
per,’’ by Robert Edison Fulton, world 
traveler. 2:15 p.m. 

22—'‘The Isles of Romance—Bali and the 
Dutch East Indies,’’ by Harry C. Ostran- 
der, explorer and scientist. 2:15 p.m. 


29—**Rhythm in the Jungle,’’ by Laura C. Boul- 
ton, anthropologist and student of abo- 
riginal music. 2:15 P.M. 


DEcEMBER 


6—‘‘On the Road to Mandalay,’’ by Major 
Louis F. Baker, British naturalist and 
big-game hunter. 


10— To be announced. 8:15 p.m. 


13—‘‘Latvia and Lithuania—the Gateway to 
Russia,’’ fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 2:15 p.m. 


NovemMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday afternoon at 
2715. 

‘Following these programs the weekly 
story hour is given at 3:00 in the Boys 
and Girls Room of the Carnegie Library. 


e 





ais is going to be a quiet talk with 
To people who make wills, with 
the trust officers who advise them about 
their wills, and with all people who are 
generous and benevolent in their 
thoughts concerning the higher impli- 
cations of life. 
On July 1, 1946, the Carnegie Cor- 
ation of New York will give 
000,000 to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology upon one condition— 
namely, that our friends everywhere 
will meet this offer with $4,000,000; 
or, they will give us two dollars for 
each one dollar in our approach to the 
$4,000,000. Let us see how this will 
work out. When a generous student 
sends in one dollar, as he frequently 
does, he knows that he is providing the 
equivalent of three dollars, »'us its 
interest. When Herbert DuPuy be- 


queathed $25,000 to this fund (besides a 
similar amount to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute fund) his gift immediately took on 


a value of $75,000, plus its earned in- 
terest, which also is tripled on the 
settlement date. When Andrew W. 
Mellon gave the school a buildin 

situated on the present campus ioe 
valued at $125,000, his gift on the 
instant was credited as worth $375,000. 
Not so long ago a good Anonymous 
Friend called at the Carnegie Institute 
and handed the President $100,000, hav- 
ing taken pains to cover his identity 
with a New York draft so that he 
might stipulate that no one else was to 
know him as the author of the gift. 
These examples show how surely the 
contributions from our friends each 
time bring us toward the goal of 1946. 
We have stated time and again in this 
column that the $4,000,000 fund to 
meet the $8,000,000 gift is constantly 
gtowing. No month in the nine years 
of the CarNEGIE MaGazine’s existence 
has gone by without a record of some 
contribution, either large or small, 


appearing in this department of the 
arden of Gold. 

But $4,000,000 is a large sum, and in 
spite of these many splendid gifts they 
do not yet quite make up one half of 
our first million. Just the other day 
the trust officer of a large banking 
institution called by telephone for the 
wording that would cover such a be- 
quest. He was told that the money 
should be bequeathed to the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh. 
A few days later he pleasantly confided, 
without mentioning his client’s name, 
that a handsome remembrance had been 
written into the will. We know of 
several similar cases; we hope there 
are many others that we do not know 
of. Is it not within reason to propose 
that every citizen in this community 
will add to his will, at this moment, an 
original provision, or a codicil, by 
which he will participate in the great 
task of getting this new endowment? 
The task before us is, somewhat roughly, 
to obtain contributions of $500,000 a 
year between now and 1946. It is a 
Herculean job. It can be achieved only 
by enthusiasm and cooperation on the 
part of thousands of our citizens. The 
$4,000,000, when added to the 
$8,000,000, will make a new fund of 
$12,000,000, yielding a new income 
around $600,000, most of it, year in 
and year out, to be spent in Pittsburgh. 
Technical education in its largest sense 
is more and more the richest heritage 
we can give to the youth of America; 
and in no school is it given with a 
larger variety nor with a more devo- 
tional intensity than in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

To fail in this enterprise, therefore, 
would be a thing that we must not 
contemplate. The people of the Pitts- 
burgh district will not permit it to fail. 
Let us then get our wills out of the 
strong boxes and write into them a 
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generous participation in this fund. 
May we not ask the trust officers of 
Pittsburgh banks to advise their friends 
to — bequests for this objective? 
And finally may we not ask our friends 
who are to benefit from an expected 
return of prosperity to make their cash 
gifts without delay in order that the 
first fruits of this appeal may be 
garnered? 

The President of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute will be glad to discuss this subject 
informally with his friends at any time, 
when the details of the plan can be 
developed more fully. 

And now for this month's gifts. 
Arthur C.. Grimm, president of the 
Night Student Council, sends us a check 
for $150 for the Carnegie Tech 1946 
endowment fund as a contribution from 
the night students. It is a noble con- 
tribution, and every dollar of it doubt- 
less carries the stamp of sacrifice. The 
specified that they wished their ok 
to be credited to the fund for the pro- 
posed student activities’ building. 
Money so given multiplies in the same 
way inasmuch as the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has stated that one third of the 
$4,000,000 we must raise may be re- 
ceived in this manner. 

Then, an Anonymous Friend con- 
tributes $500 to the Carnegie Institute 
‘to support the summer work of the 
Carnegie Museum in the field.’’ This 
gift will permit the expansion of ex- 
ploration, which is constantly enlarg- 
ing our progress in scientific research. 

ith the addition of these donations 
to the sum of $2,183,779.71 reported in 
September, the grand total here re- 
corded since the inauguration of the 
Carngeciz MaGazing now reaches 
$2,184,429.71. To each reader we say, 
Will you not take a financial part in 
this work? 


OUR RULERS 


I think, myself, that we have more machinery 
of government than is necessary, too many 
arasites living on the labor of the industrious. I 
boliewe it might be much simplified to the relief 
of those who maintain it. 
—Txomas JEFFERSON 


“BELA, THE JUGGLER” 


EANNETTE C. Suirk has been known 

for some years to CARNEGIE Mag 

zINE readers through her charmi 
illustrations. She now meets the public 
in the capacity of author and is to be 
congratulated on receiving in a national 
competition the second award ($300) 
recently given by the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation to encourage origin 
ality and imagination in literature for 
children. 

The Carnegie Library has been pleased 
to a her prize-winning story of 
“Béla, the Juggler’’ in all its juvenile 
collections. Miss Elva S. Smith, dean 
of children’s librarians, who has s 
a lifetime in the evaluation of books 
for boys and girls and whose recom 
mendation is a coveted stamp of a 
proval the country over, says of “‘Béla’: 

‘A pleasantly written book of a boy 
whose ambition it was to become the 
best conjurer in the world. . . . Fun 
and fancy are intermingled, and the 
gay carnival atmosphere is cheering in 
this workaday ale of ours. Eight to 
ten-year-olds are likely to agree with 
Béla that his was a fine trade—amusing 
people and making them happy.” 

Miss Shirk’s friends regret that, al 
though the pictures drawn by Helen 
Finger adequately caught the spirit of 
the tale, they were not done by the 
author herself. Perhaps in her next book 
both the drawings and the text will 
bear her signature. : 


UNSEEN BLUSHERS - 


Adult education should ‘orm the necessary 
task of discovering the seamed needs and wants 
of adult life. It is not only true that many@ 
flower is born to blush unseen, but many a 
interest and many a power in individuals is 
to remain unreleased unless opportunity is given: 
for their discovery and liberation. The movement 
of adult education is essentially one of freeimg 
latent capacities of individuals so that they may 
function for the happiness of individuals and the 
welfare of society. , 


—Harry A, Overstaest 
It is the things that are of no use that really 
make up one’s life. 


—Srtan.ey BaLpwit 
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HOW THE FOUNTAIN WILL FLOW 


2 educational programs of the 
Tieaceic Institute are so diverse and 
so far-reaching that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to present a descrip- 
tion of them in a limited space. 

With the arrival of autumn, when 
schools take up their schedules, it 
seems appropriate to make a brief state- 
ment concerning the progress achieved 
and the opportunities free to all for the 
asking. 

Certain activities that have been 
tried and found effective through the 
years are now an established part of 
each season’s work, and each year the 
community becomes more fully aware of 
their importance and benefits. 

Entering on the twenty-first success- 
ful year in cooperation with the public 
and parochial schools of Pittsburgh, 
the classes in natural history and fine 
afts appreciation were resumed last 
month. Children of the eighth grades 
will again visit the Institute three times 


in 1936-37 and will receive each time 
two hours of prescribed instruction cor- 
related with their regular school cur- 
riculum. In the year just past 32,692 
children were given this advantage. 

On October 3 the two Saturday morn- 
ing sketching classes—'‘The Carnegie 
Tam o' Shanters’’ and ‘‘The Carnegie 
Palettes’’—composed of children of 
special aptitude recommended by their 
school art instructors, opened with an 
enrollment of 1,006. These classes have 
excited national attention because of 
their progressive methods and astound- 
ing results. Educators from other cities 
and States are constantly watching their 
development. 

Saturday is always an exceedingly 
busy day at the Institute. In the morn- 
ing one is likely to find young sketchers 
occupied with their drawing assign- 
ments at every turn of the halls and gal- 
leries, while in other parts of the build- 
ing at the same hours groups of boys 
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and girls are meeting for special in- 
struction in natural history. In the 
Junior Naturalists Club anyone between 
the ages of six and sixteen is eligible 
to enroll. The second group, which is 
divided into two sections, is more 
limited, however, being selected on the 
basis of general excellence in school 
work. The eighth-grade section is 
chosen on the basis of outstanding 
progress in nature work, the high- 
school group for superior scholarship 
in science courses. These chosen groups 
are given the privilege of seeing behind 
‘closed doors’ in the laboratories, 
where study collections are preserved 
and original research is developed by 
the science curators. 

Beginning in November the regular 
educational and travel subjects in mov- 
ing pictures will be presented every 
Saturday afternoon for juvenile audi- 
ences. After the movie hour story- 
telling in the Boys and Girls Room of 
the Carnegie Library follows. 

While the educational staffs consider 
that their work with the younger 
generation cannot be overemphasized, 
the adult field receives its share of at- 


tention. Guidance service is always at 


their command. Before the Inten} 
national had officially been o 
fifty-nine groups had already made ap 
pointments to view the exhibition. 

The weekly en class for adults 
instituted in 1934 will enter its thin 
year on October 26. The talk of the 
town among grown-ups who have 
found amateur sketching to be a de 
lightful form of self-expression, this 
evening group gains new members with 
each lesson. 

The lecture courses for the new season 
began with Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ dig 
cussion of the International on October 
20, to be followed on four consecutivg 
Tuesday evenings and on three Sunday 
afternoons by reviews of the exhibition: 
by outstanding critics. The first of the 
regular illustrated lectures sponsored By 
the Museum every Sunday afternog 
and on stated Thursday evenings will be 
held on November 15. % 

The paramount aim behind thes 
activities is that a flexibility, timel® 
ness, and soundness of execution 
maintained at all times—that casual 
visitor and student alike may feel com 
stantly enriched because of the exis 
tence of the Carnegie Institute. 





Seeing Sophocles at Syracuse 


By HaroLtp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Wherever Mr. Geoghegan’s many travels lead, he never neglects the theater. During his leave in 
Italy last spring he attended the Greek Theater at Syracuse, which dates back to the pre-Christian era. 
Because no season at the Carnegie Little Theater is considered to be well-rounded without the inclusion 
oat least one of the classic dramas, the following review will be of special interest to those readers who 
have followed the student productions over the years. The photographs used herein were obtained 
through the courtesy of G. Bombassei Frascani, the royal vice consul of Italy resident in Pittsburgh. | 


IN recent years 

there has been an 

outburst of dra- 

matic and musi- 

cal festivals all 

over Europe and 

especially in Italy 

and Germany. 

The traveling 

pone is wooed 

y posters and 

all sorts of pub- 

licity to betake 

itself to Salzburg or Syracuse or Strat- 

ford, there to listen to the performance 

of works by Mozart or Sophocles or 

Shakespeare, which it would—and does 

—leave severely alone when the same 

works are given in New York or 

London. Mozart and Shakespeare, when 

performed in their native towns, pre- 

sumably acquire special virtues, which 

are unattainable elsewhere. Last year 

the city of Florence had the brilliant 

idea < performing a play on the sub- 

ject of the martyrdom of Savonarola in 

the Piazza della Signoria, where that 
martyrdom actually took place. 

The public response to these festivals 
seems to have been very gratifying, and 
railway companies and hotel-keepers 
have reaped rich harvests, so we must 
suppose that a number of people get a 
peculiar thrill out of seeing a play or an 
opera performed on the spot where its 
action is supposed to have taken place 
or where its author was born or lived. 

Of course, the possibility of combin- 


ing serious Eoeenins with pic- 
turesque country surroundings and ex- 
cursions in the mountains is an added 
attraction, since for most of us play- 
going is a strictly urban pleasure. It 
is undoubtedly pleasanter after our 
Shakespeare to go out into the clean, 
scented air that blows up from the 
water meadows beside the Avon than 
into the clanging, bus-haunted purlieus 
of Piccadilly Circus. The noise of the 
Salzach rushing under its bridges through 
pretty, baroque Salzburg accords better 
with the divine melodies of Mozart 
than the din that greets our ears on 
Broadway at Fortieth Street. To walk 
down to Syracuse from the Greek 
Theater through the olive and carob 
trees, with the Ionian Sea still blue 
under a rising moon, preserves the mood 
that Siphiogies or Euripides has evoked 
better than—and I hope I shall not be 
accused of a lack of civic pride—a 
similar stretch of Forbes Street after a 
performance of the same plays at our 
own Little Theater. 

Greek plays in the Greek Theater at 
Syracuse have been given every sprin 
since 1914. The theater has been stand- 
ing since the fifth century before Christ. 
It is known that Aeschylus supervised 
the production of his ‘‘Persae’’ here in 
472 3.c., and we can be fairly certain 
that all the famous dramas of Sophocles 
and Euripides were performed here at 
one time or another in ancient days. 
The Syracusan festival has, therefore, 
more raison d’étre than most of them. 
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Hollowed high up 
out of the hillside, 
the theater has a 
magnificent situa- 
tion. Behind it lie 
the Latomie, the 
marble quarries 
where the Athenians 
captured in the un- 
fortunate Sicilian 
expedition were im- 
prisoned and died; 
in front there is a 
superb view of the 
Great Harbor and 
the historic prom- 
ontory of Plem- 
myrium. 

This year the 
dramas chosen for 
production were the 
“Hippolytus’’ of Euripides and Soph- 
ocles’ *‘Oedipus at Colonus.’’ As I 
had frequently seen the ‘‘Hippolycus,”’ 
I chose the latter, which, although an 
admitted masterpiece, is seldom acted. 
The King of Italy had chosen to see the 
same performance, and the pomp and 
circumstance that attend the reception 
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of kings, although adding to the éclat 
of the occasion, did not contribute toa 
perfect mood for the appreciation of the 
noblest and most serene of the Greek 
tragedies. 

“Oedipus at Colonus,”” unlike “‘Hip- 
polytus,’’ is one of those Greek plays 
that presuppose a pretty thorough 
knowledge on the part of the audience 
of the previous events and circumstances 
that lead up to it. It is frankly for an 
audience of today a difficult play and 
one that from a modern standpoint has 
few obviously dramatic moments. 
Oedipus, blind, old, and lonely, led by 
his aaa daughter Antigone comes 
to a sacred wood near Athens, where he 
asks permission to stay and end his 
days. Although the oracle has fore 
told that his death will bring good 
fortune to the land in which his body 
rests, the Old Men who guard the 
sacred grove are unwilling to harbor 
him when they learn who he is and 
remember the horrors of his past life. 
However, Theseus, the wise king of 
Athens, grants him permission to tte 
main. His old enemy, Creon, who has 
heard of the prophecy, arrives and tries 
to persuade or to force him to returm 
to Thebes. When Oedipus refuses, 


Creon orders his soldiers to carry off 
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Antigone and his second daughter 
Ismene, who has joined them. Theseus 
js again appealed to, and sends his men 
aheer Creon, and the girls are restored 
to their father. After a scene with his 
rebel son Polynices, who also wishes 
his father to return to Thebes, Oedipus 
js warned by a peal of thunder that the 
hour of his death is come, and asks 
Theseus to lead him to the spot where 
itis ordained that he shall die. They 
goand shortly after, a messenger arrives 
and in a lovely speech tells how 
without wailing or disease or pain 

He passed away, an end most marvelous. 

The various scenes are divided by choral 

ages, spoken, or in this case sung 
che Old Men who guard the Sacred 
Wood. 

This performance of ‘‘Oedipus’’ was 
avery competent one, without, how- 
ever, being much more. As there seemed 
to be no programs, the actors were, for 
me, anonymous, but they were evi- 
dently artists of experience and skill. 
Oedipus was a commanding figure with 
afine resonant voice. Theseus was also 
impressive. The part of Creon was 


amusingly played as a spluttering fussy 
old man. The two women’s parts were 


ANTIGONE AND ISMENE RESTORED 
TO OEDIPUS BY THESEUS 


less satisfactory, and seemed to me 
strangely modern and un-Greek. The 
elegant lady in the purple chiffon 
negligée and the fsahinnabiy bobbed 
golden hair was scarcely one’s idea of 
the weary, travel-stained Antigone, 
though her reading of the part was fre- 
quently given an effective interpretation. 


STAGE OF GREEK THEATER AT SYRACUSE SET FOR EURIPIDES’ ‘“‘HIPPOLYTUS”’ 


The same setting, with slight alterations, in the background, served for 
Sophocles’ *‘Oedipus at Colonus’’ 
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The setting was frankly disturbing. 
Surely, one of the important things in a 
— given in a beautiful and 

istoric spot is to make the place itself 
contribute to the effect of the play. 
The Syracusan producers apparently 
thought otherwise. The stage consisted 
of three platforms divided by flights of 
steps. These were flanked by huge 
flat-topped pylons from which ramps 
led down to the various levels. Over 
the tops of the pylons and down the 
inclines the characters were enabled to 
make theatrically effective entrances. 
At the back of the uppermost platform 
were cut-out silhouettes of very ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ design, which were, I suppose, 
meant to represent the nightingale- 
haunted wood of Antigone's lovely 
opening speech, but which looked more 
like overgrown, wind-blown mush- 
rooms. 

This setting, handsome and dignified 
enough in itself, had the great dis- 
advantage of blocking out completely 
all the natural surroundings of the stage. 
Except for those seated in the highest 
and cheapest places, the performance 
might just as well have taken place 
anywhere, instead of in a two thou- 
sand-year-old theater on the slope of 
one of the loveliest hillsides in the 
world. 

There was little attempt to make of 
the performance an archeological re- 
vival. That was just as well. We do 
not really know what the choric dances 
looked like or how the choric songs 
sounded, and a reconstruction of them 
from our scanty knowledge would be 
likely to have a deadening effect on the 
performance. The circular orchestra 
was not used at all. The altar was 
placed at the front of the stage and 
served, rather obviously, the double 
duty of altar and prompter’s box. 
Standing or seated on either side of the 
stage, the chorus of Old Men, which 
the “Oedipus at Colonus’’ calls for, 
sang the interesting music written for 
the performance by Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
while. the eurythmic dances were done 
by a dozen slender and graceful young 


women dressed in flowing draperies that 
nowadays pass for Greek costume. 

One ought to judge a performance as 
if one occupied the best seat in the center 
of the house, but on account of the 
Royal Visit I could find no seat except 
a historic but uncomfortable stone very 
much at the side, where I was painfully 
aware that the producers had not given 
much thought to the effect from the 
side lines. Groups of stage hands were 
often visible, and the soldiers of 
Theseus and Creon strolled about smok- 
ing cigarettes when their services were 
not required on the stage, while the 
blue-clad ladies of the chorus peeped 
round corners to have a better view of 
their king. 

The performance ended just as twi 
light was beginning to fall and the 
moon had already risen. While Anti- 
gone and Oedipus and their fellow 
actors were shaking hands with their 
sovereign and the crowds were loyally 
applauding, I wandered up to the 
gtass-grown upper tiers of the old 
theater, and looked across the heads 
of the crowd and over the tops of the 
painted scenery, and saw a es blue 
strip of sea, backed by the darkenial 
pene of Plemmyrium and to the 
eft the island of Ortygia, still gold ia 


the last rays of the sun, a fitting 
epilogue to the serene loveliness of the: 


“Oedipus at Colonus.’ 


ADVICE TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


At college, if you have lived right, you haw 
found enough learning to make you h 
enough friendship to make your heart large 
warm, enough culture to teach you the refine 
of simplicity, enough wisdom to keep you s 
in poverty and temperate in wealth. Here 
have learned to see great and small in their 
relation, to look at both sides of the question, 
respect the point of view that differs most widely” 
from your own. Here you have found the de 
mocracy that excludes neither poor nor rich, aad” 
the quick sympathy that listens to all and helps: 
by the very listening. Here, too, it may be at 
end of a long struggle, you have seen—if only in 
transient glimpses—that after doubt comes 
reverence, after anxiety peace, after faintness 
courage, and that out of weakness we are made 
strong. 


—Lez Baron Russeii Bricos 
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PENNSYLVANIA WILD LIFE 


An Exhibition of Birds and Animals That Make Our State 
the Greatest Game Resort in the Union 


rom October 1 through December 1 
Pirrough the courtesy of the Game 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania there is on exhibit in one 
of the Museum halls of the Carnegie 
Institute specimens of game birds and 
animals that occur in our State. Each 
example bears a label, a description, 
and pertinent information concerning 
its abundance or scarcity, and the laws 
governing its local status. A compara- 
tive study of the exhibit will enable 
anyone interested to recognize those 
characteristics that differentiate pro- 
tected from unprotected species. The 
educational aims of the Game Com- 


mission and of the Museum so closely 
coincide in their devotion to the creed 
of conservation that this alliance is 
especially congenial. The Academy of 
Sciences in Philadelphia has cooper- 
ated in a similar way and is currently 


THE WOODCHUCK 


. . also known as the groundhog. At present 
this burrower is not protected at any time of the 
year, and it is feared that the telescope-equipped 
rifle will soon exterminate it if no limit is observed. 


presenting in its halls a like exhibition. 

Two years after the Game Commis- 
sion came into being in 1895, backward 
legislators grudgingly appropriated 
$800 for postage stamps in support of its 
activity. In those early days there was 
much thankless work to be done in 
teaching Pennsylvanians to appreciate 
and preserve the beauty and the rich- 
ness of wild life in their native State. 

The ruthless waste and short-sighted 
despoilment of fauna and flora alike 
were taken lightly, if thought of at 
all. As a result, artificial destruction 
was fast outstripping natural replace- 
ment. The correction of countless 
flagrant abuses—some deliberate, but 
the greater number ignorant—that had 
annually grown more threatening was 
the colossal task facing the young and 
struggling commission. Few, if any, 
protective laws were administered, and 


THE RUFFED GROUSE 


... proclaimed by an act of legislature in 1931 
the official game bird of Pennsylvania. In the 
hunting season of 1935 almost two hundred 
thousand grouse were lawfully killed. 
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THE COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
. almost two million of these animals find their way into hunters’ bags in Penn- 


sylvania each year. They furnish more sport for 


unners than any other small game. 


Fifty thousand are stocked annually under the Tianien of the Game Commission. 


then only by constables and county 
sheriffs. 

Appropriations grew haltingly from 
year to year, and opposition to con- 
structive legislation was chronic. Yet 
the ideals of a few zealous men, who 
would not relinquish the vision of a 
State agency exerting vast educational 
influences in behalf of far-reaching con- 
servation, persisted. Among those men 
whose tesclaeniit in advancing an in- 
telligent program will never be for- 
gotten by naturalists and hunters of 
Pennsylvania is John M. Phillips. In 
the formative period of the Game Com- 
mission he identified himself with every 
progressive step that was taken, and he 
originated many practical measures of 
inestimable value. 

Today the Game Commission of 
Pennsylvania is a self-sustaining di- 
vision of the State, functioning under 
the constant counsel of recognized scien- 
tific authority and governed by a non- 
political membership of eight men serv- 


ing without remuneration. No game 
commission in any State in the Union 
has a comparable record for achieve 
ment in furthering the cause of the 
conservation of wild life—New York; 
Michigan, and California being the 
three most nearly approaching Penor 
sylvania in theeffectiveness of its policy. 

It is difficult to believe that forty 
years ago only a remnant of the one 
abundant wild life survived in the 
fields and forests of Pennsylvania—to 
day considered to be the greatest game 
resort in the United States. A relatively 
smal] State densely populated, its it 
terests dominantly i Teoerial: it has 
yet been possible through flexible plar 
ning and intensive research to create 
game sanctuaries and wild-life refuges, 
establish recreational parks, and ® 
design just and workable laws that 
serve as a pattern for similar modem 
administrations throughout the 
country. 

Perhaps the outstanding single a 
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complishment of the Game Commis- 
sion recently has been the successful 
organization of a training school for 

d officers, the first of its kind any- 
where in the world. An exacting and 
comprehensive curriculum includes a 
thorough knowledge of the game code, 
all subjects relating to the propagation 
and protection of beneficial species, a 

graphical and historical study of 
ennsylvania—with special emphasis 
on population, highways, rivers, moun- 
tains, county and municipal subdi- 
visions, bordering States, and types and 
classes of people and their occupations. 
Through this well-informed personnel 
on duty day and night the Game Com- 
mission expects to develop a higher 
eficiency and a more general under- 
standing of the value of Pennsylvania's 
natural heritage. 

Since 1913 completely independent of 
financial support from State taxes, the 
Game Commission has purchased or 
leased with its funds Sncived from 


hunters’ fees 642,524 acres of land for 
the benefit of all who enjoy outdoor 
life, it has restocked lands with many 


birds and animals of economic im- 
portance, it has worked out satisfactory 
methods of controlling predatory birds 
and animals without seriously discurts- 
ing the balance of Nature, and it has 
put into force patrol systems to insure 
the future without jeopardizing the 
present. 

Those who are not directly interested 
in the sport of hunting have much to 
learn about the wild-life resources of 
Pennsylvania. It is not generally real- 
ized that a greater number of black bears 
are killed each year in Pennsylvania 
than in all the rest of our States com- 
bined, that wild turkeys still are native 
to our mountain ridges, that beavers 
were reintroduced in 1917 and became 
so populous that two years ago an open 
trapping season was observed, that fur- 
bearing animals—many of them at one 
time virtually exterminated—have been 
so encouraged that their pelts yield an 
annual income of nearly $2,000,000. 

Today once again the white-tailed 


deer is at home in our wilderness; wood- 
lands and countryside resound with the 
drumming of grouse, the whistle of 
bobwhites, and the crowing of ring- 
necked pheasants. In the brush and 
field fleet-footed rabbits live, and 
squirrels frisk in the woodlands. Foxes, 
both red and gray, raccoons, wildcats, 
skunks, minks, and weasels are now 
plentiful. A host of valuable small 
song birds live throughout the State. 
In the mountains shaggy black ravens 
and keen-eyed bald and golden eagles 
wheel about, majestic in their rugged 
surroundings. These are but a few of 
the facts that the Game Commission has 
to its credit. 

If Pennsylvania's present high reputa- 
tion is to be upheld, however, the Came 
Commission is acutely aware that it 
must maintain an adequate and con- 
sistent educational program. It is im- 
perative that the public be taught to 
distinguish between animals of benefit 
and vermin—between protected and de- 
structive game, that it knows the sig- 
nificance of ‘‘Nature’s pruning knife."’ 
A variety of disseminating mediums 
and methods has been employed 
throughout its history, but this autumn 
for the first time the Carnegie Institute 
has had a direct part in extending the 
program. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE IN EDUCATION 


Moreover, there is one important aspect of this 
whole matter that has especial significance to 
those of you graduates who are now about to 
go out into professional life. It is that the broad 
education to which I have referred cannot be con- 
summated in college; it can only be started there; 
it must be completed during professional life. 
And I hope that if you forget all else I have said, 
you will at least remember that I have urged you 
to continue your study, increase your general 
reading, take an active part in the affairs of your 
community and an intelligent interest in the prob- 
lems of your country. 

—Rosert Ernest Donerty 


TO THINE OWN SELF—! 


The reverence of a man’s self is, next religion, 
the chiefest bridle of all vices. 
—Lorp Bacon, ‘New Atlantis’’ 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


OUR NEUTRAL RIGHTS IN WAR 


I striving for the abolition of war in 
America there is one principle, long 
held sacrosanct by belligerent nations, 
which must be amended or abandoned 
by the United States before the precious 
goal of perpetual peace can be reached, 
and that is the principle of the rights of 
neutrals. We were driven into the 
World War because, after heartless, 
stupid, and abundant provocation on 
the part of Germany, we were moved to 
avenging anger on account of the suc- 


cessive sinking of our ships. We held it 
then as one of the imprescriptible rights 
of neutrals to sail our ships on the seven 
seas free from molestation by warring 


powers. The Germans maintained that 
these ships carried food and, in some 
cases, munitions of war, to their 
enemies; and they sank them one after 
another, and their passengers and crews 
with them, without the slightest com- 
punction of conscience. President Wil- 
son wrote a score of protesting notes, 
and when these communications drew 
nothing but derision and contempt from 
Berlin, he took us into the war, with 
one hundred years of penalties. 
Viewing the aah al that conflict 
in the light of today, it seems to us that 
our fundamental mistake was in hold- 
ing to the ancient theory of our neutral 
rights, the chief of which was based 
on the freedom of the seas. Wherever 
there is a city infested with the plague 
of death, all sensible people will take 
refuge against it, cease their normal 


activities, give up their usual ambitions, 
and keep themselves in a sanat 
quietude until the pestilence is onda 
So it should be with America in a future 
war. The freedom of the seas will 
always bring us into the area of the 
pestilence. That imminent plague, when 
Europe’s ruling dictators provoke its 
terrors, will devastate the earth ip 
excess of all the accumulated horrors of 
history. At the first moment of its 
outbreak, then, let us abandon our 
neutral rights. Let us neither buy from 
nor sell to any of the conflicting powers. 
Let us keep our people at home. Let 
us restrict the movement of our ships 
to our own coast trade. Let us cut of 
the profit motive from the foreign dis 
tribution of our industry, our money, 
and our agriculture. Let us make of 
ourselves a hermit nation, aloof from 
every form of contact with wholesale 
murder and destruction. Even then we 
shall probably be aggrieved through the 
fury of the madmen. But let us take if, 
and turn the other cheek. 

Is that dishonor? No man can dit 
honor another. Dishonor comes only 
from self, and a nation attempting t 
dishonor another dishonors cab itself. 
“Honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
where one but goes abreast.’’ Assume 
that one of our ships is sunk and its crew 
drowned. Should we rush a million 
of our young men to a frightful death 
that would not in any degree relieve 
our claims? Should we call our people 
from the happy avocations of peace and 
plunge them into the hell and death of 
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modern battle? Should we not rather 

sek the appeasement of our injuries 

through the courts of peace, when 
is made? 

Admiral Byrd writes us that, while 
confined to solitude at the South Pole, 
he was inspired to follow the CarNngGiz 
Macazine's ideal of peace, until now it 
occupies the major portion of his think- 
ing time. Colonel Lindbergh, in a 
mde speech at Berlin, implored the 
world to reject the airplane as an 
instrument of war, and he pleaded for a 
moral balance against aggressive pas- 
sion. If more is needed, look at Spain. 
With the abandonment of the theory 
of our neutral rights, and armed as we 
must always be against attack by the 
most audacious foes, we can declare, 
in our pride of conscious strength, that 
our America will never fight again. 
And hearing us say that, the people 
abroad who are now dedicated to the 
sword will defy their false leaders and 
emulate our fixed purpose of peace. 


EARL BROWDER AND FREE SPEECH 


_— to a certain feeling of elation 


when that Indiana chief of police 
arrested Earl Browder, the communist 
candidate for President of the United 
States, and refused to permit him to 
deliver a political aie address in 
Terre Haute. Let me hasten to beg my 
readers at this point not to write to me 
that Voltaire has said of another 
agitator, ‘“While I disagree with every 
word he has uttered, I would give my 
life in defense of his right to say it’’; 
because Voltaire never said that, nor 
anything like it. But if people may wish 
to write me that free speech is guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights, which is 
imbedded in the Constitution of the 
United States, I admit that that is 
something else again, and we must all 
obey the Constitution as good citizens. 

Let us look at the situation as it has 
developed itself. Mr. Browder was 
nominated by a rather small group of 
persons, most of whom lived in the city 
of New York, who called themselves 


communists without any very definite 
knowledge on their part of what a 
communist really is, and they failed to 
turn their eyes toward Spain, where they 
might have beheld communism and its 
effects revealed in all its naked horrors. 
But Mr. Browder does know what a 
communist is, because he has obedi- 
ently received some very aggressive in- 
struction on that subject nee from 
Russia, which theoretically is the 
paradise of communism, although it is 
so far from the qualities of a real para- 
dise in fact that no communist in- 
habiting any other part of the world 
will ever go there to se even Mr. 
Browder—and all those now in Russia 
who can get away and crash the im- 
Migration gates are coming to other 
countries—unfortunately many of them 
to America. 

Now, about free speech. Free speech 
in a constitutional country presupposes 
a basis of integrity and truth. It does 
not mean that a man can mount a soap 
box and incite a mob to burn the city. 
And there is a statute of the United 
States that requires the punishment by 
fine and imprisonment of any man who 
advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force, which is the central idea 
in communism. Mr. Browder’s speeches 
have not borne the stamp of integrity 
and truth, for he does not unfold the 
ultimate plans of his party; and he 
leaves his followers to foment strikes 
and disorders as a preliminary to the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force. What Mr. Browder him- 
self does is to denounce the existin 
order of things out of which a great i 
beautiful America has been created. He 
does not tell his hearers that it is his 
aim to substitute the Russian system 
for our own, under which he would 
confiscate all property; seize the mills, 
the banks, and the department stores; 
distribute all money to his favored 
group; end the growth of real wealth by 
the stoppage of production; and plunge 
our population into a depraved poverty. 

These are some of the reasons that 
caused my elation when Mr. Browder 
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was made to feel the rude hand of the 
law upon his shoulder at Terre Haute. 
Nevertheless, I believe in free speech, 
and if Mr. Browder will promise to tell 
his next audience the truth about his 
Russian connections and explain just 
what kind of a government he intends to 
give America by force and overthrow in 
place of the one we now have, I will 
agree to introduce him from the plat- 
form as an honest man, reserving the 
privilege, however, of adding that he 
is an idiot to want to exchange his 
American heritage for the unspeakable 
system of oppression and intolerance 
that we call Ronis. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


PrrrssuRGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Broapcast FROM CaRNEGIE Music Hari 
Every Sunpay AFTERNOON AT 2:00 OVER WCAE 


OcrosER 


25— Orchestra conducted by Antonio Moda- 
relli, with Reed Kennedy, baritone, as 
guest soloist. 


NoveMBER 


Mr. Modarelli conducting, with Marjorie 
Edwards, child violinist. 

Mr. Modarelli conducting, with Reed 
Kennedy, baritone. 

Mr. Modarelli conducting, with Rosa 
Tentoni, soprano. 

Mr. Modarelli conducting, with Reed 
Kennedy, baritone. 

Mr. Modarelli conducting, with Queena 
Mario, soprano. 


THE MIND PRODUCES 


The apes quality of any work of art will al- 
ways be the quality of the mind of its producer. 
—Henry James 


THE FRIENDLINESS OF BOOKS 


Books come at my call and return when I desire 
them; they are never out of humor and they answer 
all my questions with readiness. Some present in 
review before me the events of past ages; others 
reveal to me the secrets of Nature. These teach 
me how to live, and those how to die; these dispel 
my melancholy by their mirth, and amuse me . 
their sallies of wit. Some there are who prepare 
my soul to suffer everything, to desire nothing, 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with itself. 
In a word, they open the door to all the arts and 
sciences. 

—PxrTraRcH 
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